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LETTER TO THE CHIEF RABBI. 
(Continued. ) 


Rev. Sir,—Before making any observations on the cure of the 
evils alluded to, I deem it expedient to premise, that I am not 
sanguine enough to expeet that any remedy, or even series of 
remedies, however seasonable and powerful, will have a speedy 
effect. I do not entertain any such hope, not only because I 
know that nature does not leap; that, as in the moral or religious 
world, decline is only gradual, so also will rise be only by degrees; 
that, whatever the accuracy attainable in theory, whatever the 
nicety with which a problem may be solved mentally, yet, when 
teduced to practice, there arise unforseen difficulties absorbing 
a great part of the force required for the accomplishment of 
the object—but also because I know there are obstacles in the 
way, the removal of which, at present beyond the reach of 
human power, is only to be effected by omnipotent time, 
and by the further advancement of the favorable change which 
the views of the English on education are now undergoing. 
Scattered as the Jews are over the vast dominions of this em- 
pire; small, and sometimes destitute as are their congregations, 
there must necessarily be wanting the usual incentives which 
might elicit and cherish Jewish feelings: there lack the means to 
provide for an efficient Jewish education. Again, the settle- 
ment of our brethren in this island is; after all, but of yesterday. 
Nearly all the Ashkenazim are grandsons, or sons. of immi- 
grants, or new comers themselves: we witness daily new ac- 
cessions. ‘These heterogeneous masses, as they meet here from 
all points of the globe, cannot so easily be brought to a state 
fusion. They at first only mingle, and it is some time be- 
lore favorable influences dispose them to mix. Under these 
‘circumstances, that harmony of co-operation and that unity of 
purpose, so necessary for the accomplishment of enlarged 
schemes, can in many cases scarcely be expected. These two 
defects, it is clear, will be effectually removed by time. When 
we further consider the neglect with which the government has 

ted education, and the erroneous views (as to the mischievous 
consequences which might arise from a general diffusion of 


knowledge, ) entertained by a numerous and influential class of 


— 


— 


the English, we can hardly expect that the Jews should have 
escaped the contagion of these opinions. It is evident, that 
in proportion as the nation awakens to a sense of the impor- 
tance of education, so will also the Jews take their share in 
that general-acknowledgment. Of a much more serious nature, 
and to all appearance not so easily remediable, is the mis- 
chievous custom of withdrawing youth at a very early period 
from school, and adopting no measures to supply, during a pro- 
tracted business-training, the numerous deficiencies conesd by 
the premature withdrawal from education. In their 13th, or 
at the utmost, 14th year, the sons of even wealthy parents (who 
consequently do not stand in need of the earnings of their 
children), are taken from the educational establishments. This 
is precisely the period when the instinct of imitativeness, and 
the mechanical memory of childhood, are giving way to reflec- 
tion and rational inquisitiveness; when the wanderings of an 
inordinate and weak imagination are checked, guided, and in- 
vigorated by the new life which then awakens in the youthful 
mind; when judgment and the power of reasoning, hitherto 
latent, begin to break forth, and to move upon the face of the 
chaos of ideas acquired in infancy and childhood, elucidating, 


disposing, and arranging them. This is precisely the period 


when the moral faculties, hitherto slumbering, begin to awaken ; 
when religious feelings, hitherto desultory, unfold their first 
blossoms, and require, in order to bring forth fruit, careful 
culture; when clear conceptions can be formed of duty, when 
the imagination can easily be impressed with its importance, 
and the heart easily warmed for its exercise. This is precisely 
the all-important period, now employed in the torpifyi 
occupation of copying letters, (which a machine might do muc 
better,) or in delivering messages, (of which a postman might 
as well acquit himself,) when the well-directed efforts of one 
year might probably produce more salutary effects in the im- 
provement of the young mind, than has been produced during 
all the preceding years. 

Toan unprejudiced mind, it must certainly appear very strange, 
that whilst in a space of six years, a man might acquire an ;ex- 
tensive knowledge of those numerous branches which constitute 
either the science of Theology, Jurisprudence, or Medicine, the 
same period should not be thought sufficient for an apprentice- 
ship to the trade of Tailor, Printer, Watchmaker, or to com- 
mercial pursuits. It seems as if the art of making stitches, or 
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placing letters, were considered more difficult of attainment than 
that of pleading at the bar; as if the difficulty of putting together 
the wheels and springs of a time-piece, were greater than that 
of understanding the mechanism of the human frame, It is 
in vain to argue with the parents on this absurdity, to prove 
to them that general education is the best preparation fora 
= cen business ; they are carried away by the force of example. 

rue, some urge on their sons the necessity of supplying their 
deficiencies by private study, and even engage private in- 
structors; but how can it be expected, that the youth will 
have sufficient moral strength to divert his ideas in the evening, 
from the all powerful associations, to which the practical life of 
the day has rivetted them, and to force them into an uncon- 
genial channel? How can it be expected that, after having 
been fagged for hours, after the toils of the whole day and 
evening, (some do not leave business before nine o’clock,) the 
youth will have sufficient physical strength to spare, for the 
study of his lessons and for mental culture in general, 
the late or early hours, so necessary for his repose and the 
refection of his bade 2? If the worth ofa man, like that of a beast 
of burthen, were to be estimated by the amount of work 
apenas in a stated time, no doubt the system so pursued would 

e excellent. But man has a higher destination, for which 
education only can qualify him; and shall that higher interest 
be sacrificed to one of a subordinate character? The evil, 
it is true, is not peculiar to us Jews; it prevails to an equal 
extent among our Christian neighbours. Among these, how- 
ever, it is somewhat remedied by the establishment of Sunday 
schools; while we, who have at our disposal not one but two 
days in each week, suffer both to pass without turning them to 


account, But, I must not anticipate myself in the proposal of 


remedies. 

The first step towards a change for the better, has been made 
by the union of so many congregations in taking a Chief Rabbi. 
To this measure, which is now happily accomplished, I attach 
the utmost importance. A common centre having thus been 
formed, towards which the dispersed parts will henceforth 
gravitate, the force of repulsion, and the tendency towards 
division, hitherto unhappily prevailing among us, will thus be 
counterbalanced. The congregations united by a common 
bond, will be accustomed to consider themselves as one, will 
by degrees discover the strength which lies in unity, and will 
thus be prepared and disposed to co-operate, whenever it 
becomes necessary, for the accomplishment of common objects. 

To you, Rey. Sir, do these united congregations look up with 
that reverence which your position commands; to your sugges- 
tions they will henceforth pay that attention and deference, 
which your piety, zeal, experience and wisdom, will obtain for 
your counsels. The removal, therefore, of the evils resulting 
from our want of co-operation and our divisions, will in a great 
measure, Rev. Sir, depend upon your own individual exertions. 
And surely, whether we consider the favourable impression 
which your first appearance made among all classes of your flock, 
—and which a sojourn of several weeks has rendered deeper 
and more lasting,—whether we look at the well deserved popu- 
larity which your affability and conciliating manners have obtained 
for you, or whether we contemplate the zeal you have exhibited 
for. instruction, both in the pulpit and ex-cathedra, or the 
anxiety evinced to make yourself thoroughly acquainted with 
everything that might come within your sphere of activity ;—it 
must be confessed, that you have given us an excellent earnest 
of your future activity, that we may anticipate the realization 
of all that good which we can expect from a leader, who, to 
the knowledge of what is good, unites the wish to execute it, 
and with the power possesses also the means for its achievement. 

A co-operation by your flock is much more requisite in 
the application of the remedies, from which I expect a re- 
ioval ad defects already mentioned. These, affectjng as they do 


‘both the rising generation and the adults, call also for a twofold 


remedy. Settled as are the views of the adults; at liberty 
as they are to keep out of the reach of influences calculated to 
produce a favourable turn ; lost as have their mental facul- 
ties that freshness and flexibility peculiar to the juvenile 
mind; we can scarcely expect a salutary change of an im- 
portant character, and certainly not one that would spread to 


any considerable extent. Some individuals may be impressed, by; 

not the mass, Nevertheless, we must not leave untried those 
remedies which may be at our disposal. The first means 
operate upon adults, is the pulpit. However indifferent some 
may be to religion, however deaf to the voice of conscience 
there are nevertheless seasons and occasions in the year, wher 
either the habit contracted by long practice, the desire of sayjp 
appearances, or the dread of public opinion, summons them to 
the place of worship. Then isthe time to appeal to their foe}. 
ings, to move,—to rouse—if possible,—to convert. Though 
no sheaves be thus gathered, yet single blades might be gleaned 
The expectation of this effect from eloquent pulpit exhor. 
tation, must by no means be considered as an empty declama- 
tion. Great as is the power of oratory in all countries, I yet 
think that it is perhaps nowhere so influential as among a 
nation that, in checking most effectively mere physical force 
in giving the amplest scope to debate and discussion, will jn 
its interual policy triumph only by conviction, or by persuasion, 
There are other occasions when the feelings of an adult may 
be powerfully worked upon; when the mind is more disposed 
than usual to listen to the gentle admonitions, orsevere denuncia- 
tions of religion; when a salutary and lasting impression may 
be produced. Let the most hardened be laid on a sick 
bed, let the pleasing fancies and delightful prospects attending 
health, vigour, and affluence, be scared away by the dark 
images and gloomy misgivings of an unknown future,—how wil] 
the stony heart soften and melt before the glowing accents of the 
messenger of religion! Let such an individual,—at a time when, 
by the loss of a dear relation, of a child, of a parent, of the 
wife of his bosom, he is powerfully reminded of the instability 
of human happiness, of the frailty of the tenure of life,—let him 
then be addressed by the persuasive strains of religion, let him be 
spoken to during the seven days of mourning, or on the anni- 
versaries of such bereavement, and surely, if the right chord be 
thus struck, it will frequently respond. No one, Rev. Sir, can 
or will expect from you, individually, the discharge of such 
duties in detail. The general makes his dispositions, choses his 
instruments, and superintends the execution of his measures; 
but he would fail in his object, were he to allow his exertions 
to be diverted from the whole by particulars. 

Adults, especially parents, may be operated upon through 
the instrumentality of their offspring. ‘Though parents unques- 
tionably exercise the greater influence upon their children, yet 
are children sometimes allowed to produce a salutary effect 
upon the conduct of those to whom they owe life. Let the 
little ones be well educated at school, let sound principles of 
religion and morality be inculeated upon their minds, let them 
be forcibly impressed with abhorrence of what is bad, and these 
little ones when at home will, by their innocent questions, their 
childish remarks, and reprehensions, lay a restraint upon the 
words and acts of the parents; nay, more, the fear of infecting 
the morals of their offspring may induce the parents to an 
avoidance of their former conduct. These little ones may thus 
be productive of a reform in the habits of their parents, may 
even by their simplicity and innocence so touch their parents, 
as to dispose them to a thorough conversion. But in order to 
be able to produce such an effect, our children must first be 
better educated. This brings us to the consideration of those 
means especially to be applied to the rising generation. 

(To be continued. ) 


Extract from a Sermon of the Abbé de Lacordaire. 
(From “ La Justice,” a journal published at Lyons.) 


There is a universal book ;—it is the Bible, (so called from 
a Greek word, signifying a book.) How few are there who read 
Plato or Cicero! Ask any one whom you meet walking 1? 
this civilized town, if he has read Cicero; he will think you 
are jesting, and yet both Cicero and Plato were men of _daoetee 
But speak of the Bible, and you will everywhere find people 
who understand, and who will answer you. Go to the far isles 
of the Pacific Ocean, or into the vast deserts of Barbary, 40 
you will find this book known, and propagated everywhere, 
and by the exertions of societies translated into all language: 
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nay, even into such as are comparatively unknown. This book 
is the first book of history, the first book of morality, and the 
grst book of literature. It hasareply to every question. Science 
has made immense progress in our days, and wonderful to say 
the Bible has been found to confirm the conclusions at which 
science has arrived. On the shores of the Euphrates, where 
the traveller's feet to this day tread the old dust of Nineveh - 
the Bible has consecrated what our archeologists have there 
discovered,—thus it is the first book of history. It is the first 
book of morality,—this is universally admitted; it is the first 
book of literature, none now dispute that seriously. The con- 
stituents of a living society, or of a nation, are its descent, 
territory, legislation, vitality, and vocation. This being ad- 
mitted, the Jewish nation is the greatest nation on earth. It is 
the only nation that can trace its descent; no other people can 
tell who were its progenitors, The French, it is sak are a 
mixture of the German and Celtic race; but whatisaCelt? We 
can scarcely tell, and the little we do know about our genealogy 
we owe to the Bible, which throws a few rays of light upon 
this obscure subject. The Jew alone knows his descent. 
When we speak of a Montmorency, we attach much importance 
to this name ; but what is it compared to that of Abraham? 
It dwindles down to nothing. There is only one true nobility 
in the world ; and that is Abraham’s. God placed this unique 
nation upon a territory which was admirably chosen. Syria 
and Palestine communicate with the East Indies by the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, and with the whole of Europe by 
the Mediterranean Sea. Mount Calvary is the centre of the 
world. All the great dramas of history have been enacted upon 
that territory; it has beheld a Sesostris, an Alexander, and a 
Napoleon. In our days, the greatest military exploit of Europe 
has there been achieved. Indeed it is the land for great 
destinies; there, all the diplomatic activity of Europe is dis- 
played, it is the focus to which all political transactions con- 
verge; It comprises a great portion of ancient history as well 
as all the celebrated events of the middle ages, and it is there all 
the tendencies of modern politics meet. In short, we all have 
an interest in the Orient, thither we are all called. 

When God consecrated that country, He made it a fit abode 
for mankind ; by His powerful hand He opened some channels 
for rivers; formed capes, and cut out gulfs to serve as shelters 
for vessels. He then founded a city, and called it Jerusalem— 
that Holy City which has a place in all our hearts; and on 
whose threshold artists, philosophers and travellers meet to 
prostrate themselves; such is the territory which He has be- 
stowed upon the Jewish nation. This nation, the first with 
regard to its territory and genealogy, is likewise the first with 
regard to its laws. Moses is the first lawgiver in the world, 
for he has legislated for individuals in a manner which, after 
three thousand years, we have not yet been able to imitate. 
He separated the nation into distinct families, and divided it 
into twelve tribes, according to the twelve sons of Jacob, by 
whose names he designated them. In order to perpetuate 
these families distinct, and for ever to preserve the charac- 
teristic stamp of each, he desired the tribes not to intermarry.* 
_ What the year 1789 has proclaimed, and what we consider 
as the master-piece of our civilization, had already been esta- 
blished by Moses. Amongst the Hebrews there was no aris- 
tocracy; all were equal before God and the Law. There 


extent; a Jew could not be the slave of a Jew. No personal 
engagement in the service of another could be made for more 


an seven years: thus servitude became dignified, and as- 


sumed the nature of a contract. If, on the expiration of the 
stated term, the servant was desirous of continuing his engage- 
ment, and of making it a settled and permanent one, he was at 
liberty to do so; thus actual subjection could only take place 


after a long series of years, and then, the servant had no longer | 


to fear a sudden dismissal, since a mutual obligation connected 
him with the family. Thus the result which the influence of 
Christianity has produced on our maniers and sentiments, 
Moses had already effected by his code of laws. Such was his 
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legislation for individuals. If on the one side we find dominion 
and power, on the other we have the superintendence of 
public worship and priesthood. Kings presumed to touch the 
sacred utensils; and Holy Writ informs us how their attempts 
were repressed. 
_ Property was inalienable, without however rendering a transfer 
impossible. Every one was sure of keeping his property 
to the end of the world. The Israelite was permitted to dis- 
pose of his property for the space of fifty years, but at the end 
of that period it returned to the owrer or to his posterity : thus 
was the heritage preserved to the family. The Jewish nation 
is likewise the first in the world with respect to its continued 
existence or longevity. The ancient Assyrian empire existed 
13; the Egyptian, 16; the Greek, 5 or 6; and the Roman 
empire, 12 centuries. But the Jewish nation counts more 
than 4000 years; and although for the last 18 centuries, de- 
prived of territory and rule, this nation nevertheless continues 
to this day to take the lead in commerce; its bankers make 
it the master of the European world, and as money now is 
the first power, the Jewish nation is thefirst nation on earth.* 
What is the vocation of the Jew? He is the religious de- 
pository of creeds and traditions. It was necessary there 
should be a monument—or a pyramid-like people, whose vo- 
cation it is to await a Messiah, who shall regenerate the world. 
lhat the Jewish nation did expect a Messiah, is proved by 
their expecting him still. This nation testifies to the truth of 
the Bible, and so it will continue to the end of the world, pro- 
scribed and persecuted; and yet no other nation has such 
great destinies to accomplish. We put faith in thy destinies ; 
oh, Jewish nation! we expect of thee that thou wilt redeem 
the world from its materialism and impiety, and therefore we 
shall not heap upon thee maledictions and hatred, but rather 
bestow on thee praise and benedictions! 


JEWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. 


On Wednesday, October 8th, the Rev. M. J. Raphall deli- 


-vered his Second Lecture on the Poetry of the Hebrews, toa 


highly respectable and numerous audience. He was listened 
to with much attention, and elicited warm plaudits from his 
hearers. The subject of the evening was the Book of Job. 


The Rev. Lecturer commenced with some remarks on the con- 
jectures of the learned as to the time and place of the composition 
of the Book of Job, and entered into a lengthy argument on the 
disputes of biblical students, as to whether Job was an historical or 
only an allegorical personage. He acquainted his audience with 
the opinions of the Rabbins concerning the writer of the book ; 
some affirming it to be Solomon, while others believed Moses to be 
its author; but the Rev. Doctor believed both opinions to rest only 
on assertion, and therefore we were ignorant as to who really wrote 
the book. But if doubts were entertained as to whom the merit 
of the composition of the book is due, greater difficulties occurred 
when we endeavour to penetrate the mystery in which antiquity 
had veiled this work, and try to discover who Job was. Various 
are the opinions of the Rabbins of the Talmud on this subject; 
some wish to prove that Job was the same as Jethro, the father- 
in-law of Moses : others aflirmed that Job was identical with Johab, 
one of the dukes of Edom, mentioned in Genesis; while some 
of the sages boldly asserted that Job “never lived, and never 
was created,” but was only an allegorical personage, the book 


being composed to teach us submission to the dispensations of 


existed no slavery, or at least, it was modified to a considerable Providence. This opinion, though maintained by some of the 


Rabbins, and adopted by most Christian theologians, the Rev. 
Lecturer argued to be contrary to the truth of Scripture ; for in the 
14th chapter of the prophet Ezckiel, the Deity, after denouncing 


| vengeance on the Israelites for their sins, declares that so irrevo- 


cable is this sentence, that though even Noah, Daniel, and Job 
were before him in prayer, still they should not, through their 
righteousness, deliver the people from His vengeance. And the 
Rev. Lecturer argued that it was impossible that the Deity in this 
sentence should have introduced Job, (if he was only a fabulous 
personage,) with Daniel and Noah, of whose existence no one ever 
doubted. Although we were unable to state correctly who was 
Job, still from various passages in the book, from the name of one 
of his friends being mentioned by Moses and one of the prophets, 


* Where is this prohibition to be found in the Bible >—Eds. V. of J. 


Ba * This is highly exaggerated.—Eds. V. of J. 
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and from the opinion as to where the land of Uz was situated, we 
are to conclude that Job lived during the period that elapsed 
between the death of Joseph and the mission of Moses. 

The Lecturer then proved to his audience that the Book of Job 
was entitled to be considered a dramatic poem, although it was not 
allowed this rank by Bishop Louth, who contended that it wanted 
both plot and action to make it a complete drama, like the Grecian 
play. This assertion the Lecturer showed to be unfounded, as the 
poem contained all the requisites of a drama. It was divided into 
three parts; the plot was one, the action of the three parts differed, 
and the characters were diversified. The plot of the drama was acon- 
test between the principle of good, who is omnipotent, and the prin- 
~ of evil, who has power given to him by the first principle, but 
is limited in his actions ; it intends to show that if man is truly reli- 
i and pious, no evil will make him swerve from his religion or 

is duty to God. It informs us how mind can triumph over adver- 
sity ; it vindicates the freedom of the human will; and teaches us 
this great moral lesson, which ought to be indelibly impressed 
on the hearts of all: that man, with his finite faculties, being un- 
able to penetrate the counsel of Omniscience, or fathom the designs 
of Him whose wisdom is infinite, ought not to accuse the dispensa- 
tions of Providence as being unjust,—but ought to bow his head 
before that which he cannot comprehend,—as the end of things is 
not here, but hereafter. This great battle between these two prin- 
ciples is not to be fought in this drama with the lance or with the 
sword, but with truth and reason; and, exclaimed the Lecturer, 
instead of beholding embattled squadrons looking on the contest, 
we can imagine the heavens thrown open, and the Hosts of the 
Almighty cheering on the gallant champion who fights the great 
battle of truth. : 

In the first part of the drama we learn the causes of the events 
which occur to Job. The heavens are opened, we imagine the 
Almighty on His throne, judging His creatures ; myriads of spirits 
pass before Him, both good and bad; God points out to them Job, 
as the most perfect of sublunary creatures. The evil principle 
insinuates that Job serves not his Maker for nought, but, because 
he possesses all he desires; the Omnipotent, to try Job’s piety, 
delivers all his possessions into the hands of Satan. 

The first part closes: a new scene is brought before us. We 
descend from heaven to earth, we behold Job blessed with fourteen 
children, surrounded with every luxury, possessed of immense 
wealth, and in the enjoyment of all that man can desire; perfect 
and upright, fearing God and committing no evil. The scene is 
changed, he has been delivered into the power of Satan; his cattle 
is taken away by bands of robbers, or destroyed by lightning ; 
the house in which his children are feasting, is smitten with a 
whirlwind, and buries them beneath its ruins; and we behold Job 
childless and reduced to the most abject poverty; but his pious 
spirit murmurs not, and in most touching language, does he submit 
to the chastisement of Heaven. 

Again the scene changes, again we are carried up to heaven, 
again we behold the Angelic Host pass in judgment before the 
Omnipotent, and again does the evil one declare, that Job is only 
at because God does not touch his body. Once more is he de- 
ivered to the evil one with permission to afflict his body, but not 
to take his life. 

Job appears again before us, smitten with that most loathsome 
and disgusting disease, leprosy, from the “sole of his foot to his 
crown,” and now, to the horrors of poverty and loneliness, and 
the consumption of his body by leprosy, instead of finding comfort 
from his wife, she, in most horrid Renova bids him commit 
suicide. Job, in the integrity of his heart, refuses; for although 
he is thus afflicted, he knows that God is just, and his conscience 
tells him that he has never sinned against his Maker, though He 
should punish him. | 

Three friends of Job are introduced to us; they come to comfort 
him, and in the conversation which ensues between them and Job, 
the great battle between the principles of good and evil are fought. 
These three men maintain that Job must have committed some 
bad action, or else God would not thus have afflicted him, believing, 
with the ancients, that no evil can befal a man unless he has sinned, 
and that Job, by maintaining his innocence, and refusing to ac- 
knowledge his guilt before God, is increasing his crime. Job 
refuses to acknowledge their principles; he believes himself guilt- 
less, and, although he is ignorant of the cause of his misfortunes, 
yet he will not acquiesce with them that, to deny himself guilty is 
to arraign God’s providence; Job, therefore, submits to his 
chastisement, and then he permits himself to attack the motives 
which govern the universe, and to penetrate into the counsel of the 
Omniscient. This dialogue occupies the major portion of the book, 
nd the third and last act of the drama, concludes by the Almighty 


peaking to Job from Heaven, displaying the ignorance of his 
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friends, and commanding Job, who is only a finite creaty 

to pry into the ways of the Infinite. The lecturer pointed out the 
eat knowledge of the working of the human heart, Possessed 
y the author of the poem. _ 

The Lecturer, next entered into a most ingenious defence of the 
character of Job’s wife, by endeavouring to account for the Motives 
which induced her to offer Job such bad counsel. Job, next said 
the Lecturer, is virtuous but irritable; he displays not the 
meekness of Moses, nor the joyous confidence of David, who re. 
tained his hope firm in God when in adversity; nor the lof 
thoughts of Isaiah. Job only feels himself sunk in adversity 
smitten with disease, and overwhelmed with misfortune, A}] he 
tries is, to discover the cause of these occurrences, and to reconcile 
God’s just providence with his own conduct, which he knew wag 
blameless. 

The Lecturer concluded with an eloquent appeal to his audience 
to study the book in its original language; and, though he 
knew the style was difficult, and the labour would be great, yet 
rich would be the reward for the toil, and amply should we be te. 
paid by the great moral lesson it taught us,—that that which 
all philosophers had sought in vain to account for—the origin 
of evil—was a subject not to be fathomed ay morta man, possessed 
only of finite faculties, since the end of things is not here, but 
hereafter. 


The Third and Fourth Lectures of the course were delivered 


on the 13th and 20th instant, but want of space compels us to 
defer reporting them till our next number. 


2 


re, not 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


The Day of Atonement.—This sacred day of prayer and 
solicitation for pardon at the hands of the Almighty, has once 
again passed. May it please the Great Disposer of all, 
to lend a listening ear to the prayerful thousands, who pros- 
trated themselves before him on that day! The metropolitan 
synagogues were crowded with earnest congregations, and the 
solemn services of the day were performed by the several 
functionaries in an impressive manner. On the eve of the Day 
of Atonement, our spiritual chief, the Rev. Dr. Adler, delivered 
a most eloquent sermon, at Duke’s Place Synagogue. Sub- 
joined, we give a brief outline of this address. Jn the various 
synagogues we recognized the leading men among the Jews; 
and the amounts given to our various charities, in the Duke's 
Place, Crosby Square, Fenchurch Street, and Bevis Marks’ 
Synagogues, were very considerable. May the recipients of 
that charity be deserving, and may the givers, with them, 
find favor before the throne of the Omnipotent! 

Before the evening service, the Chief Rabbi ascended the 
pulpit and delivered a brief sermon, having been limited to 
a very short space of time. He commenced by explain- 
ing the nature of the Day of Atonement, which he compared 
to an intimate friend, who came but once a year to enquire 
after us, and to elicit from us a minute account of all our doings; 
who would know the whole truth, and be admitted into the 
inmost recesses of our heart, in order to read all its secrets. 
Having read the text; ‘‘ For on that day shall an atonement be 
made for you, to cleanse you; from all your sins, shall ye be 
clean before the Lord,” the Rev. preacher defined Atonement 
as being the removal of the cause which had separated us from 
God ; and he then forcibly and eloquently expatiated upon the 
greatness of God, who had vouchsafed to promise us pardon. 
That pardon, however, was only to be expected for such sins 
as we might have committed towards Him; but if we had 
offended or injured our brother, it was necessary we should 
use all our endeavours to reconcile him, or torepair the injury he 
may have sustained; whatever discord might exist betwixt our- 
selves and our neighbour, without stopping to ask with whom 
it originated, we should be the first to extend the hand 
of peace; thus should we worthily prepare ourselves for the 
Day of Atonement before its er g On the Day itself, re- 
flection ought to accompany the recital of prayers and con- 
fessions, if they were to be of any value at all; and such resolves 
should be made as would result in lasting good to ourselves, 
and permanent benefit to our fellow-men. After the >” these 
resolves should be carried out; there were many opportunities 
for the wealthy and influential of erecting monuments for them- 
selves in the hearts of posterity, by raising new institutions, 
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snd by improving those that are already in existence. As one 
of the many desirable improvements in the latter, he alluded to 
the supply of material as well as mental nourishment for the 
pupils of the Free Schools; and by the former, he would be 
understood especially to refer to establishments for the educa- 
tion of ministers to the congregations.* Having shown the 
eficacy of repentance, by citing the most striking instances of 
the kind that occur in Scripture, the Rev. preacher concluded 
with an appropriate prayer. 


The Feast of Tabernacles.—The favorable change in 
the weather which occurred last week, rendered these holidays 
doubly agreeable, —"t the enjoyment of the season to 
their sacred character. The synagogues have been well at- 
tended. We are pleased also to observe, that the Crosby 

uare synagogue has this year, for the first time, erected a 
nt sd Surely this ought to be done at every synagogue in 
the metropolis. For many years, the Bevis Marks Congregation, 
has been the only one possessing a public tabernacle; this is 
not right. The crowded manner in which the.buildings of the 
metropolis are erected, precludes many religiously-disposed 

rsons from building a tabernacle for themselves, and it 
should be peculiarly the duty of the synagogues to provide 
public tabernacles, if not adjacent to the synagogue, at least 
on some eligible site elsewhere. 


The Rev. the Chief Rabbi will attend service, and deliver a 
Sermon at the Fenchurch Street Synagogue, on Thursday 
morning next, | | 


On Thursday last, His Excellency Count Kielmansegge, 
ambassador from Hanover, paid his respects in a formal 
visit to the Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi. 


Bevis Marks’ Synagogue.—We are informed that Mr. A. 
P. Mendes, has obtained permission to deliver a series of three 
lectures *‘ On the Sabbath,” at the Bevis Marks synagogue. 
The first of these will be delivered on Sabbath next, at three 
Clock, during afternoon service. 


We have been requested to give insertion to the following 
address and reply :— 


Address presented by the Edinburgh Hebrew Congregation, to the 
Rev. Dr. Adler, on his Installation as Chief Rabbi of the 
United Congregations of the British Empire. 

Synagogue Chambers, Edinburgh, Sept. 2, 5605. 

To the Rev. N. M. Adler, Ph. Dr., Chief Rabbi of the United 

Congregations of the British Empire. 
Rev. Sir,—We, the members of the Edinburgh Hebrew Con- 
gation, in general meeting assembled, avail ourselves of our 
tst meeting after your installation, to offer to you our sincere 


congratulations on your elevation to the high, pious, and im- 


portant office of Chief Rabbi, and pray Almighty God to endow 
you with health and long life, that the blessing of your ministry 
may be preserved to us and our children, for many, many years. 

he fame that you have achieved through yous known piety, 
Kaming, philanthropy, and stedfastness to all the precepts of our 
holy religion, affords this Congregation the fullest conviction, that 
ag a shepherd and guide in Israel we shall find in you >;)nA 4 


Your pious exertions in the cause of education and religion, are 
viewed by this Congregation with sanguine hopes for the present 
and future generations, confirming the religious principles, and 
improving the moral standing of Israel, to their eternal happiness. 
n the discharge of your pious duties, may every success attend 
your efforts; and may God reward you, by bestowing the blessing 
of health to yourself and family in this life, and happiness here- 
after, I am, Reverend Sir, for the Edinburgh Hebrew Congre- 
gation, yours most respectfully, 


(Signed) 
Reply thereto. 


Office of the Chief Rabbi, London, September 12, 5605. 


gerentlemen,—Your very kind address, bearing date the 2nd of 
ber, 5605, was politely put into my hand, by Mr. Lawrence 


. We direct particular attention to this important exhortation of our 
- Spiritual Chief. 


Jacosp AsHENHEIM, President. 
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Levy, on Wednesday, the 9th instant; and in reply, I beg you 
will accept my most sincere thanks for, and return of, the kind 
wishes you were pleased to express towards myself and family. 

While I thank the Almighty for what he has granted me to 
achieve, I earnestly pray that He would lend me His aid, without 
which man’s strength is but impotence, to accomplish and perform, 
still more, for your and your children’s spiritual welfare, to sustain 
me in my humble efforts to promote the study of the holy law, 
but, above all, the practice thereof, which consists in being perfect 
with the Lord, and benevolent towards all His creatures, so that 
our common desires may be fulfilled, and our common hopes be 
realised. 

May the God of our fathers shower down His best blessing 
upon you, and grant you health and prosperity. 


I remain, Gentlemen. yours very faithfully, 
(Signed) N. Apter, Dr., Chief Rabbi. 


To the President and Members of the Edinburgh 
Hebrew Congregation. 


Toa Braggart. axsnon $x 


For aught you know, you know you ba» b55 


ought 
To boast of nought: you ought, you 23 MON AR 
Naught. A. ( Orient.) 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Death of a Friend to Israel.—We have to deplore the loss 
of a man who employed his eloquence and his pen in active 
exertion on behalf of the Jews, in a land which is as yet shut 
against them, unless they have the good fortune to be of Portu- 
guese descent, or are enjoying the energetic protection of the 
Dutch Government. The land of which we are speaking is 
Norway, and the name of the departed is Henrik Wergeland. 
After a long and painful illness, he quitted this life in the night 
between the Ilth and 12th of July last, being only thirty-six 
years of age. He was interred on the 17th of the same month. 
Notwithstanding some foibles, he was a worthy and faithful son 
of his father-land, and bestowed much attentionon its constitu- 
tional laws. The Norwegians boast of him as their principal 
poet, and deplore his loss accordingly. He excelled in the lyri- 
cal style and in the drama, and was a successful orator (within 
and without the Storthing), as also an elegant historian. It be- 
hoves us Jews chiefly to note his disinterested and indefatigable 
endeavours to expunge the second clause of the Norwegian Con- 
stitution, as a disgrace to our age, and a violation of the prin- 
ciples of tolerance. In the year 1842 he moved, in the Storthing, 
the rescinding of that clause, being powerfully supported by 
Sérensen (an officer of justice); and although he did not succeed 
in obtaining the necessary majority (two-thirds of the members), 
his exertions are highly meritorious, and shed an imperishable 
lustre upon his name. He principally endeavoured to use his 
poetical talents in behalf of the Jews, familiarizing the public 
mind, by popular ballads and interesting prose gleanings, with 
the Jewish character as it is, and not as vulgar prejudice is ac- 
customed to regard it.* He moreover devoted much attention 
at Christiania to German literature, and has translated several 
German poems into the Norwegian language. May the wishes 
which Wergeland so often expressed in the last years of his life 
soon be fulfilled! May Norway flourish as a land of liberty, 
and may Séreusen, on whom Wergeland’s task now devolves, 
succeed in purifying the constitution of the country from that 
disgraceful clause which gives exclusive protection to those 
who profess the prevailing religion. 


The Jews of Constantinople.—A scholar, lately returned from 
Constantinople, where he stayed more than a year, gives the 
following description of the state of the Jews there. Their 
number is about 30,000, and in a moral point of view, they 
certainly occupy a higher position than many other races in 


* We feel pleasure in stating that he was a constant reader of the Voice 
of Jacob, and in the habit of transmitting to us such of his writings as af- 
fected Jewish interests. A review of one of his works will be found in 
a former volume of this journal. — 
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Turkey. Rigorously orthodox, and in every respect subject, by ; loss of Rabbi Joseph Hannover, (Claus-rabbiner.) When a 


the law of the country, to the sway of the Chief Rabbi, they child, he lost the use of one eye, but he neverthe] 
have lost nothing of that power of self control, and those vir- | devoted the whole day to the Talmud, and the nigh 


tuous habits which invariably go hand in hand with depression, 
and the consolation derived from religion. All those vices of 
borrowed civilization, which make their way to the Mahomedan 
population, pass by them unheeded. But, on the other hand, 
they have also declined the advantages conferred by civilization, 
and have therefore sunk into deep decay with respect to edu- 
cation and affluence. Such ignorance, and such poverty, are 
scarcely met with among any other Jewish population of a 
Mahomedan city. It is true, that in order to maintain them- 
selves decently, they do not despise the most menial work, are 
active in trade, and put forth all their energies ; but their occu- 
_pations are too frequently interrupted, by the many holidays 

(several of which have bets introduced by later Rabbis) to 
enable them to keep pace with their Grecian, Armenian, and 
Turkish competitors. The main cause of their general poverty 
is their declining every progress in education, their standing still 
at a moment when everything around them is ready for regene- 
ration. Formerly, when the Greek, Armenian, and Turk, were 
equally ignorant, the diplomatic as well as the commercial 


world took its interpreters, brokers, and agents, from amongst | 


the Jewish community, which had still saved something from 
that love for science and education which their ancestors had 
brought along with them from Spain. The services of the Jews 
were equally in demand at the court of the Porte, the palaces 
of the Pachas, and in the offices of the European consuls 
and merchants. At present however, the Greeks and Armenians, 
nay, the indolent Turks, have appropriated to themselves Euro- 
pean languages and customs, and thus supplanted in the offices 
and counting-houses, the Jews who had looked on indifferently 
at the scenes passing around them. In this way, removed from 
any intercourse with the Franks, and the higher classes in gene- 
ral, their trade also has fallen into decay; so that there now pre- 
vail all the horrors of the most appalling misery, where formerly 
reigned affluence, and even luxury. The few rich Jews met with, 
are Europeans, who live under the protection of their respective 
embassies, and are thus free from the annoyances of the Turkish 
government, and the very oppressive power of the Chief 


Rabbi.—(S. B. No. 1.) 


The Jews in Algeria.—The Journal des Debats states that a 
Royal ordonnance is shortly to be published relative to the position 
of the Jews in Algeria; and observes :— 

“This idea, taken up with a lively interest by Government, 
may be productive, at this critical moment, of the happiest results, 
and contribute to the pacification of ournew colony. ‘To constitute 
ro etie unity among those half barbarous men is to call them into 
civil existence, and attach them to France by the only ties which 
they can understand and respect. The author of this project of 
religious organization is M. J. Altaras, an elderly Israelite and 
President of the Jewish Consistory of Marseilles. He went to 

_Algeria three years since, and travelled through a great part of the 
country. His knowledge of the Oriental languages enabled him 
to study the wishes and wants of his co-religionists. Upon his 
return to France he addressed a report of his journey and obser- 
vations to the Minister of War, who appointed a commission to 
investigate it. Convinced that his mission will prove serviceable 
to France, M. Altaras has asked to return to Algeria to accomplish 
a perilous, and on his part, perfectly disinterested work.” 


Inconsistency of Berlin Jews.—No Christian citizen has 
ever yet applied to become a member of “* The Association of 
Friends” among the Berlin Jews, although, for the last 30 years, 
the dinners given by them have never been Kosher (lawfully 
prepared), the grace after meals never has been pronounced, and 
they esteem it no ordinary honor when some theatrical gentleman 
condescends to be present at their festivities. In London, at 
the Jews’ Hospital anew. the most distinguished men, minis- 
ters, peers, even princes of the royal blood, dine at a kosher 
table, contribute to the funds, and pay the Jews every respect 
—because they observe the enactments of their religion! Proof 
irrefragable, that associations and hare-ragouts do not accelerate 
emancipation.—( Letter in the Orient, signed G.) 


Hamburg, 2\st July.—Our community has to lament the 


ess ardently 


| to scien. 
tific attainments; and thus, from exertion, he became deptived 


of the sight of his other eye, His studies were not, howeyo, 
diminished ; he actually applied himself to acquire a knowledge. 
of the Talmud by rote, and, after forty years of arduoys stad 
he obtained a command of rabbinical lore rarely surpassed 
those in full command of every faculty. He bore contradiction 
meekly, but could not tolerate disputation for the Sake of 
disputation, or merely with a view to victory in argument: he 
was therefore much respected, and an extraordinary multitude 
of persons followed him to the grave.—Orient. 


Wirtemburg.—The government continues to evince its 
religious toleration by extending its support to Jewish, as wel] 
as other educational establishments. The congregation of 
Hockberg has lately received 400 florins, as a contribution 
towards the building of a school; and toa Jewish schoolmaster 
there has been awarded a prize of 20 florins, in acknowledgment 
of his laudable exertions. , 


New York.—We learn from the public papers, as well as 


from private information, that the Rev. S. M. Isaacs has re- 


signed the pastoral charge of the Elm Street congregation, and 
has accepted a call from the members of the New Synagogue 
in Franklin Street.—Occident. 


Education.—We understand that efforts are now making to 
establish schools for religious instruction in Baltimore, New 
Orleans, and Montreal. Even in Augusta, (Georgia,) where 
there are but few Jewish families, perhaps not more than five 
or six, they have established a school where there are eleven 
children under tuition, and they, as we learn, make a creditable 
progress in their studies. We sincerely trust that the progress 
of the good cause may be onward, and that it may penetrate 
every little settlement over the whole continent and the islands 
where Jews are found.—Occident. 


OUR LETTER-BOX. 
To the Editors of the Voice of Jacob, 7 
London, 14th October, 5606. 

Gentlemen,—A question of no little interest in its bearings 
has been addressed to me, and as I am unable to answer it, the 
currency of your columns is solicited for it, in the hope either to 
obtain satisfactory information, or prompt a useful movement. 

Does there exist a portrait of Sir Moses Montefiore ; and 
is it either accessible, or attainable as a print? 

The interest attached to this query will appear, when we 
consider that Sir Moses Montefiore has been privileged to take 
a prominent share in the movements of an age, eventful alike 
for Jews and Judaism; and that his name and character have 
been associated with many historical facts, of the highest im- 
port to ourselves and our posterity. 

It will be conceded, that there always prevails a natural and 
a reasonable desire to look upon the lineaments of those who 
have been distinguished eminently; a desire not less felt by 
distant contemporaries, than, in course of time, by still more 
remote successors. Looking then to the ready manner in which 
this desire is met Fis Ta even in the case of men only 
moderately and locally prominent, it appears to be not simply 
a desideratum for our own times, but a duty towards posterity, 
to take care that there exist the portrait of a Montefiore; and 
no doubt the same idea has often occurred to many. 

If any of your readers can give an affirmative answer to the 
foregoing query, it will afford me pleasure to have elicited It; 
if otherwise, I'shall have still more pleasure in contributing 
my humble aid, if that may be useful and acceptable, towards 
the supply of the desideratum thus pointed out. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours, Ke., 


Objects for Jewish Charity unprovided for.—in reference 
to a communication inserted in No. 112, under this hea ; 
we have received a letterfrom Mr. Emanuel Abrahams, the paren 
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of a Deaf Mute, (at present in the Deaf and Dumb Asylum,) in 
which, after expressing his feelings of gratitude to the parties, 
both J ewish and Christian, through whose recommendation his 
child was admitted into the Asylum, he assures us that the 
religious scruples of a Jew are not at all interfered with by 
the managers of that institution, Previous to the admittance 
of my child,” (says Mr. Abrahams, ) “T was interrogated by the 
zentiemen in what religion | wished her to be brought up. 
{| of course answered ‘im the Jewish faith; ‘Your request 
shall be complied with’ said the gentlemen. My child con- 
‘inued in the Asylum for five years, and during the whole of 
that period she never attended Christian worship, and even on 
our Sabbath she was exempted from work. During the Holy- 
jays, 1 was allowed totakeher home.” In acknowledging with 
\r, A., the humanity and liberal feeling of the present managers 
of the Asylum, we nevertheless cannot agree in his inference, 
that, because the profession of Christianity is not made a con- 
jition of admission, a separate provision for Jewish Deaf and 
Dumb is unnecessary. For, supposing even that the views of 
religious tolerance held by the managers, be part of the princi- 
ples upon which the Asylum is established, (of which, however, 
we are not informed,) they amount merely to non-interference 
with the religion professed by the Jewish parents. But this 
passiveness on the part of the managers, does not make 
the unhappy Jewish inmates, Jews; does not secure them 
against the silent but ica influence exercised by the inter- 
course, practices, and examples set them by their Christian 
companions. It does not follow that when one is no Christian, 
he must needs be a Jew. Mr. A. is further mistaken, when he 


thinks that there nowhere exists a separate provision for that | 


unhappy class of persons of Jewish extraction. There. has 
lately been such an Asylum established at Nikolsburg, in 
Moravia. 


To the Editors of the Voice of Jacob.” 


London, September 11th, 1845, 
Sirs,—At the recent distribution of prizes at the University 
College School, on the 2nd of August last, a young Israelite, 
Montague Levison, of the age of fifteen, obtained the three fol- 
lowing highest prizes, viz., | 
The first prize in highest class ‘‘ Natural Philosophy,” 


Ditto ditto ‘* Conic Sections and Geometry,”’ 
Ditto ditto “Trigonometry and Algebra.” 


Thinking that any distinction or reward of merit, attained by any 
one person of our community, cannot fail to be agreeable to the 
whole body, and trusting this may be an incentive to others of 
our youth, I deem it advisable to make it known to you, the 
leading organ of public opinion amongst us; and should you 
consider this intelligence worthy a space in your excellent paper, 
you would confer a favor on, Sirs, 

| Your obedient servant and constant reader, 


“IN ALTUM.” 
JEWS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


There has arrived at our office, from our esteemed corres- 
pondent, Abraham Hort, Esq., of Wellington, New Zealand, a 
highly interesting account of the state of the infant com- 
munity established him, as also of the colony. We 


b 
make such extracts as befit a Jewish periodical. Should some | 


incident sthus recorded be regarded, by fastidious readers, as of 
little interest, let these reflect that the Jewish press, in chron- 
cling the events of the day, must not less consider the future 
than the present. When, at some future period, the infant 
ewish settlement shalF have grown to maturity; when the tens 
shall in time have multiplied into hundreds and thousands ; 
when future Jewish generations shall have reaped with joy what 
‘Ss ROW sown in tears, then will those generations with eager- 
hess enquire into the past, and with intense interest trace these 
incidents as the first links of an important chain. Would that 
our ancestors, in their various settlements, had paid more atten- 
ton to the record of them. We should not then meet so 
navy voids in the history of our nation, and moreover, be able 
'o correct many an injurious mis-statement of our enemies. 


'. Hort, after expressing his hope that, despite the diffi- 
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culties, he would, with the assistance of the Almighty, still be 
be able to form a regular community, continues thus :— 


“ Nor can I allow myself to delay expressing to you the deep 
sense of obligation I entertain for the continuance of your labours, 
for none can possibly imagine the delight imparted by a Jewish 
press, communicating at one view the movements and doings of 
our people, throughout all the frequented regions of the habitable 
globe, equally with those who like myself are far far removed 
from the sphere of action, but who still hold in heart an undi- 
minished sympathy with their remotely separated brethren.” 


After severely animadverting upon the irreligious conduct of 


a former inmate of the pty mys, who had accompanied him to 
New Zealand, he goes on to say— 


“This, my dear Sir, leads me to animadvert on the general want 
ofa properly established pious feeling, which I have often with deep 
sorrow remarked as apparent among the apprentices of that noble 
charity ; and to express a fervent hope, that something beyond the 
mere outward and mechanical form of our holy precepts may hereafter 
more powerfully be impressed on them, so that whithersoever they 
may emigrate, they will uphold and support ourancient covenant, and 
not as in this instance, and others I deplore to hear of in the 
adjacent colonies, trample it down and contemn it ;—a sad requital 
for the benefits conferred on them by the Institution.” 


The following is an extract from a Letter addressed by Mr. 
Hort, to Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Bart., dated. Wellington, 
N. Z., 25th Jan., 1845. 


“As soon as prospects assume a brighter and more cheering 
aspect in respect to New Zealand, | entreat that you and others of 
our faith, interested both in the amelioration of our people and 
the happy progression of this colony, will endeavor to obtain a 
grant of suburban land in the vicinity of Wellington, and not be- 
yond a reasonable walking distance therefrom at all seasons, for 
the gradual occupancy of the respectable middling classes and, the 
young and better educated of them; such whose characters are unim- 
peachable, but who from want of adequate maintenance would be 
glad to join me here, and unite with me in the formation of a 
Hebrew community in this hemisphere, which would reflect back 
honor on its projectors at home. In the first instance, three or 
four families, with a free passage, (their provisions supplied from 
proper channels under their own especial charge, consented to 
in writing by the captain,) and a grant to each of twenty or 
twenty-five acres as a bonus for seven years; and then to be 
paid for by annual instalments, as may be subsequently determined 
on by a committee appointed for the purpose of colonization ; 
increasing the number of emigrants after the first year, as ap- 
plications be found eligible, and the funds permit. This plan 
would gradually prove most beneficial, in diminishing pauperism 
from all our English congregations, and giving an impetus to active 
industry among those seeking aid therefrom. 

“From the feeling vevalesit when I left, [ am sure many in- 
fluential individuals, in all congregations, would rejoice to co-operate 
with you in such laudable design; and Wellington holds out to 
strict adherents to the Jewish laws, beyond all the adjacent 
colonies, the inducement of my having arranged all matters here 
on completely orthodox principles; and [| will, on my side, in 
every way combine within the scope of my means, to render such 

“ Feb. 4, 1845—Died the second son of Mr. Benjamin Levy, about 
8 months old, and the first Sorpee brought to burial in our congre- 
gation. The funeral took place peavereny evening, under my 
assistance and superintendence, and everything was conducted as 
it would be in an old established community.” 


‘“ April 27, 1845.—In consequence of no Passover cakes having 
come down from Sydney to my order, as late as Wednesday, the 
16th inst., I resolved to bake the supply of all who desired them 
on the following day and Friday, which I accomplished pretty well 
considering the want of experienced helpers, and our but imperfect 
tools ; having had flour ground here, in need, for such purpose.” 


“We have assembled at prayers all Passover in my house, but | 
regret without 


‘‘T perceive through one of the Australian journals, that Dr. Adler 
has been elected to the vacant rabbinical chair, by a large majority. 
I pray he may render the Israelites, in a spiritual point of view, 
all they should be, and all they have the capability of becom- 
ing, under an able and zealous pastor at home; and that he will 
reinstate perfect harmony between the erring dissentients of either 
side. As soon as I officially learn his installation, I shall have the 
honor of addressing to him a congratulatory letter.” 
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We notice with pleasure, in the L’ Univers Israélite, that a 
project has been started at Lyons, for the physical, intellectual, 
and moral amelioration of the state of the lower classes of our 
co-religionists residing in that town, and its precincts. One 
feature in that project deserves particular mention. ‘The fifth 
part of the revenue of the society will, during the first five 
years, be reserved, and placed in the savings bank; and the 
interest, joined to that arising from 2000 francs already depo- 
sited there, will be employed to assist the daughters of the poor ; 
in having them taught some business, or to give them a dowry. 

The Israelites of Fontainbleau have resolved to build a new 
synagogue. Scarcely had the Baroness Rothschild been in- 
formed thereof than she sent 1000 francs, in order to contri- 
bute to the hallowed work. Mons. Guerin, mayor of the place, 
(he is a Christian), subscribed also a considerable sum, to be 
paid annually, till the synagogue should have liquidated its debts. 
(L’ Univers [sraélite) | 


The King of Denmark, in a circuit through his German 
dominions, Ratt very graciously to his Jewish subjects. In 
Altona, he gave the Chief Rabbi Ettlinger, in an audience, a 
gracious reception. In Gliickstadt, His Majesty expressed 
himself very graciously to a Jewish deputation. The Rabbi 


Dr. Heilbutt had even the honor of being invited to the royal 
table and soirée. oe 


We find ina reply made by Dr. Frankel of Dresden, to an 
address of the Hanover congregation, several passages of a 
general interest, and we therefore transfer them to our columns. 
‘* We live now in a state of religious enlightenment. Repose, 
staring at, and passively looking on, show either an entire 
relaxation, or too great security—either of which is injurious to 
the good cause now menaced. Every well-meaning Israelite must 
have been deeply grieved, that hitherto one party kept altoge- 
ther silent; that no manifestation took place; that no proper 
remonstrancé was made; since such silence might have been 
interpreted as a want of the courage to speak out; and 
wherever courage is wanting, conviction must be weak.” * * * 
‘It is certainly incumbent upon the well-meaning of Israel, to 
declare openly that they will not suffer to evaporate and vola- 
tilize what is most sacred to them; that despite the searing 
spirit of the age, which dries up every inward force, they still 
wish to preserve the freshness of their faith; and that they 
turn away with disgust from superficiality and levity, which 
cannot dive into the depth of what is divine. Your motto, as 
I see from your honored communication, like that which I have 
long since made my own, is not to be disinclined towards progress 
(for there must be motion in whatever is alive), but to indis- 
criminating onslaught and demolition. Judaism will, in virtue 
of its high destination, triumph over all assaults of the age; 
and thus we may look intrepidly on the storms, which will not 
eradicate, but enable the ancient stem more firmly to take root.” 


We have been requested by Mr. De Lara, to state that, he had 
the honor of presenting his Illuminated Calendar to the Queen, 
on Monday, ie 30th, and not on the 2nd day of the New Year, 


- announced by the Morning papers, and subsequently by our 
selves. 


Stlarried. 


At No. 70, George Street, Edinburgh, on the 10th September, by the 
Rev. Dr. Raphall, M.A., of Birmingham, Michael A. Levy, third son of 


Abraham Levy, Esq., of 32, Finsbury Square, London, to Hannah, youngest 
daughter of Jacob Ashenheim, Esq., of Edinburgh. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Tibbs is certainly right in his remark respecting the Transjordanic 
tribes; the error must be imputed to the article from which the passage 
was extracted. We will try to find space for the answer to his other query 
in our next number. 

We have no means of ansWering Jehuda’s question; nor can we insert 
his letter, as the charitable act alluded to is of a strictly private nature, 
which we have no right to bring before the public in that manner. 


Having gone to press earlier than usual, the notice on “ The Jews and 
Inquisition,’’ could not be prepared in time for insertion in this number. 


16 THE VOICE OF JACOB. 


The History of the Jews of C—— is accepted, and will be 
soon as possible. 

Plea for the Jews” received. 

(> The Index and Title to the Fourth Volume will be 
gratuitous Supplement with the next number. 


inserted as 


published ina 


Notices for the Ensuing Fortnight.—Sabb. 25th Oct., 24th of Tishri - 
Portion for the Week, M°WN13.—Friday, 31st Oct., 30th of Tichs: 


shr: 
Sabb. at 4 o’clock.—Sabb. Ist Nov., Ist of 
ditto, Portion for the Week Fil. ; 


Just Published, price 30s., to non-Subscribers. 


HEBREW AND ENGLISH BIBLE, with the ex. 


planatory, critical, and grammatical notes of the late David Levi, Th 
work forms 5 volumes; at the end of each volume is given the O57, portions 
from the Prophets as read in the Synagogue, with the English translation and notes 


in boards, or bound to order at the lowest price; and samples of bindi 


ng may be 
seen at the Publisher’s, 8. Solomon, No. 2, Bevis Marks, 3 


In the Press, and shortly will be Published, price to Subscribers 32s. complete. 
In Six Parts, averaging 5s. 6d. each, or in 64 Weekly Nos. price 6d. each. 


A NEW AND ELEGANT EDITION OF THE. 
sown Sap 
FRXHE FESTIVAL PRAYERS.—This work wll be printed 


, by Messrs. Wertheimer & Co., in the best style and on fine paper, contain. 
ing as usual, Six volumes in a New and Portable Form. 

The weight and clumsiness of all former editions, have long been complained of, 
particularly by such persons as have to take the books to Synagogue from any (is. 
tance: the publisher therefore, at the suggestion of many friends, has been induced 
to undertake the publication of the above work in a form and at a price that wil! 
meet the views of the public generally, and at the same time, from its cheapness, 
place it within the reach of those who have hitherto been prevented frum purchas. 
ing it. The work will appear entire, in nowise abridged, or condensed, but printed 
from the Text of the late David Levy, in an improved and elegant manner, speci- 
mens of which may be seen at the publisher’s, S. Solomon, 2, Bevis Marks, by 
whom Subscriber’s names will be received. 

The Subscribers are guaranteed the faithful and speedy publication of the work ; 
and the prompt manner in which the Hebrew Bible just published, has been com. 


pleted will, it is hoped, enlist the confidence of the public for the present under. 
taking. 


HEBREW FINISHING AND COMMERCIAL ACADEMY, BRUSSELS. 
ROFESSOR LEWIS JACKSON, having taken the oppor. 


tunity of visiting the Metropolis for a few days, respectfully returns his 
sincere thanks to his English brethren, who have confided the education of their 
sons to his care, and solicits the further patronage of the Jewish community, 
assuring them that the utmost attention is given to render his Establishment 
worthy of their support, as regards a moral and religious as well as a com- 
mercial education, embracing all the peculiar advantages of continental instruction. 
Professor Jackson can be consulted personally, during his short stay in London, 
at No, 22, Leman Street, Goodman’s Fields, where applications for prospectuses 
and further particulars will be attended to. 
London, 15th October, 5606. 


r GENTLEMEN OF THE HEBREW PERSUASION 

DINING IN THE CITY—Sussex Hall Tavern, No. 51, Leadenhall Street, 

next door to Sussex Hall.—Morris Barnett, begs respectfully to inform the public, 

that having taken the above house, he has made arrangements for preparing “WD 
Chops and Steaks, at any hour of the day. Good Beds. "W5 Sandwiches. 
Wines and Spirits of superior quality.—Charges, strictly moderate. 


MR. LEVIN’S BOARDING & LODGING HOUSE, AND 
DINING ROOMS, 24, BURY STREET, ST. MARY AXE. 


HE best accommodation and convenience to Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Jewish persuasion, continues to be afforded at Mr. Levin's 
Boarding-House. An Ordinary every day at one and two o’clock. Dinners served 
till six, at the house, and sent out at a moderate charge. Parties or individuals 
who wish to dine PRIVATELY, will meet with every comfort and accommodation, in 
a Parlour especially set apart for that purpose, 
_N.B.—There is also a separate Smoking-room. 


: R. M. H. MYERS, TEACHER OF HEBREW, &c., begs 
to inform his Friends and the Public, that he has removed from 15, Bury 
Street, St. Mary Axe, to 35, Camomile Street, Bishopsgate Street. 


AY HOUSE, Gravesend.—Mrs. and the Misses Craw- 
cour beg to announce to the Jewish community, that their Autumnal 
recess will expire on the 2nd of November. 
2nd Tishri, 5606—October 3, 1845. 


May by the Congregation of ‘92, in the City 
of New York, U. 8., a Gentleman to officiate as Reader, with abilities Ae 
instruct achoir. A gentleman with the above acquirements, and competent to 
liver Lectures in English, will be preferred.— Applications, in writing, ' 

_ addressed to Hart & Levy, 27, Houndsditch, London. 


Printed by Epwarp Varty, 27, Camomile Street, in the Parish how 
hallows, London Wall, in the City of London; and Publishe a 
BENJAMIN STeILt, 20, Paternoster Row, in the Parish of St. Faith un 
St. Paul, in the City of London. | 


WEDNEsDaY\, OcToBER 22, 1845. 


*,.* The work may be had ‘in separate volumes, or complete either in sheets, 
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